75th Thousand. 





























































































PREFACE. 


As the Physical Geography of a Continent can 
be more satisfactorily taught when it is regarded as a 
whole, that plan has been adopted in this book. It 
would be well however, for teachers, after going 
through it, to draw maps of the various states on the 
black board, shewing the physical features of each, and 
cause them to be reproduced by the scholars, either on 
paper or slate. 

The Political Geography has been carefully 
tabulated, so that one state can be readily compared 
with another, and the facts more easily committed to 
memory. 

The whole of the matter has been arranged as 
systematically as possible. « 




































































GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE 


PAST I. PHYSICAL. 


EXTENT—Length, 3,400 miles. 

Breadth, 2,400 miles. 

Area, 3,900,000 square miles. 

Coast Line, 15,000 miles. 

The following figures represent the relative size of the Continents in millions 
of square miles:—Asia 17, Africa 12, North America 8, South America 7, 
Europe 3£, Australia 3. 

BOUNDARIES— 

On the North, Arctic Ocean. 

On the East, Ural Mountains, River Ural, and Caspian 
Sea. 

On the South, Mediterranean Sea, Black Sea, and 
Caucasus Mountains. 

On the West, Atlantic Ocean. 

SEAS, GULFS, BAYS, &c.— 

On the North, White Sea. 

On the South, Mediterranean Sea, containing the 
Gulf of Lyons, Gulf of Genoa, Adriatic 
Sea, and Archipelago ;• Sea of Marmora, 
Black Sea, Sea of Azov. 

On the West, Bay of Biscay, English Channel, Irish 
Sea, North Sea, Stager Rack, Cattegat 
and the Baltic, containing the Gulfs of 
Bothnia, Finland and Riga. 

Europe, in proportion to its area, has more sea border than any other Con¬ 
tinent. Its countries are therefore more accessible for the purposes of commerce, 
and its people more engaged in maritime pursuits. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Tlie Mediterranean having an area of nearly a million square miles, ’ 
washes nearly the whole of the coast of Southern Europe, and its branches ramify 
deeply into the land. On the West it is joined to the Atlantic by the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and_on the East connected with the Indian Ocean by the Suez Canal 
and Red Sea. It has been a great highway for commerce from the earliest times. 
The water is very salt because more is lost by evaporation than is received from 
rivers and rain. Its temperature is higher than that of the Atlantic outside. 
There is an inward current through the Straits of Gibraltar, with an outer current 
beneath it. In some parts the sea is very deep. There is a submarine ridge be¬ 
tween Sicily and Cape Bon in Africa. 

The Black Sea about 160,000 square miles in area, is connected with 
the Mediterranean by the Bosphorus, Sea of Marmora, and the Dardanelles. Ships 
are thus enabled to visit the East of Turkey and the South of Russia. This sea is 
somewhat shallow in the West, but is very deep in other parts. The waters have a 
dark appearance, hence its name. There is an outward current through the Bos 
phorus. The waters are comparatively fresh on account of the large rivers received. 

The Baltic about 160,000 square miles in area, has a shape similar to 
a kneeling figure. It is entered from the North Sea by narrow straits, which, like 
itself, are shallow. From the great number of rivers it receives and its want of 
depth, its waters are not very salt. Ice hinders navigation in winter. This sea is 
of vast importance to Sweden, Prussia and Russia, in a commercial point of view. 

The North. Sea between the East coast of Great Britain and the Con¬ 
tinent is. of great commercial importance. Ships are constantly crossing it laden 
with produce and manufactures. It is about 600 miles long from North to South. 
Between Scotland and Norway it is about 300 miles wide, between the North of 
England and Denmark 400 miles, and from the Thames to Holland about 100 miles. 
In the South it is shallow and contains numerous sandbanks, but in the North- 
East it is very deep. 


STRAITS— On the North, Kara or Vaigatz. 

On the South, Yenikale, 4 miles wide, joining Black 
Sea with Sea of Azov. 

Bosphorus f mile wide, joining Black 
Sea with Sea of Marmora. 

Dardanelles 1 mile wide, joining Sea 
of Marmora with JEgean Sea. 

Messina, 11 miles wide, between Italy 
and Sicily. 

Bonifacio, 7 miles wide, between Cor¬ 
sica and Sardinia. 

Gibraltar, ll miles wide, joining At¬ 
lantic with Mediterranean. 
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STRAITS, (continued) 

On the West, Dover, 21 miles wide, joining North Sea 
, with English Channel. 

The Sound, 3 miles wide, joining North 
Sea with Baltic. 

Great Belt, f mile wide, joining North 
Sea with Baltic. 

Little Belt, f mile wide, joining North 
Sea with Baltic. 


ISLANDS —In the Arctic Ocean, Nova Zembla, Spitzbergen. 

In the Mediterranean Sea, Candia, the Western 
Islands of the Archipelago, Ionian Islands, 
Sicily, Malta, Elba, Corsica, Sardinia, and 
the Balearic Isles, (Majorca, Minorca 
and Ivica.) 

In the Atlantic, The British Islands, Azores, Faroe 
Islands, Iceland. 

In the Baltic, Zealand, Laaland, Funen, Bugen, Born¬ 
holm, Grottland, &c. 


CAPES—On the North, North Cape and Nordkyn in Norway. 

On the South, Matapanin Greece, Passaro in Sicily, 
Spartivento in Sardinia, Tarifa in 
Spain. 

On the West, Roca and St. Vincent in Portugal, 
Finisterre and Ortegal in Spain, 
Ushant and La Hague in France, 
Land’s End and Lizard Point in 
England, Clear in Ireland, Wrath in 
Scotland, Skawe in Denmark, Naze in 
Norway. 

Nordkyn is the most northerly cape of the continent. North Cape being on an 
island. 

Tarifa is the most southerly point, and Roca the most westerly. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


MOUNTAINS — The mountain axis of Europe (i.e., its ridge of 
highest land) is in the South, and extends from West to 
East. The North Western and Uralian Systems 
are distinct. 


System. 

Chief Groups. 

Highest 

Summit. 

Height of 

highest summit 
in 1,000’s of ft. 


♦Mtns. of Spain. 

Mulhacen. 

11 


Pyrenees. 

Maladetta. 

11 


f Mtns. of France. 

Molleson. (Jura) 

6 


Alps. 

Blanc. 

15 

Southern. 

Apennines. 

Etna. 

10 



Schneekoppe. 

5 


Carpathians. 

Botschetje. 

9 


Pindus. 

Olympus. 

9 


Balkan Mtns. 

Tchar-Dagh. 

9 

North 

Scandinavian. 

Skagesloestinden. 

8 

Western. 

Grampian. 

Ben Nevis. 

4 

Uralian. 



5 
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STANDARDS IV, V, VI. 


VOLCANOES— There are two groups of Volcanoes in Europe 

1. The Mediterranean, including the great vol¬ 
canoes Etna and Vesuvius, and the smaller ones 
Stromboli and Santorin. 

2. Iceland, containing a volcanic district of great size 
and wildness, with many large volcanoes, the best 
known of which is Hecla, 

Etna in Sicily, nearly 11,000 ft. high, has been active at intervals as far 
back as we have any records. A disturbance took place in 1865. Its eruptions 
have been both extensive and destructive. There are a great number of cones and 
craters on the mountain side. The view from the summit is magnificent. 

Vesuvius in Southern Italy, is a solitary mountain nearly 4,000 ft. 
high. The first eruption we know of occurred in A.D. 79, when Herculaneum and 
Pompeii were buried beneath its ashes and lava. Other disturbances have taken 
place at intervals, one occurring in 1867-8. Its immediate neighbourhood is covered 
with erupted matter. 

Stromboli one of the Lipari group of volcanic islands between Etna 
and Vesuvius, rises to the height of 2,000 ft. and has been called the “lighthouse 
of the Mediterranean” from its constant activity. 

Santorin is the largest of a group of volcanic islands in the Grecian 
Archipelago, connected with a submarine crater. 

Hecla in the South of Iceland is about 6,000 ft. high. There have been 
about 80 eruptions during the last 1,000 years. It is the best known of the Ice¬ 
landic volcanoes, but not the most considerable. The volcanic district in the 
interior is wild and inaccessible. 

PLATEAUX—Europe has no very extensive table-lands. The most 
important is that of Spain. The plateaux of Switz¬ 
erland, Bavaria and Bohemia are also worthy of 
mention. 

PLAINS— 1. Great Central Plain, extending from the Atlan¬ 
tic to the Ural Mountains. 

This plain is below the level of the ocean in Holland, The sea is 
prevented from overflowing it by means of sand-hills and artificial 
mounds called dykes, 

2. Lombardy, in North of Italy. 

8. Hungary, in East of Austria. 

4. Lower Danube, in Turkey. 

RIVERS —The general direction of the European watershed is from 
South-West to North-East. The slopes are therefore to 
the North-West and South-East. 






CHIEF RIVERS DRAINING SOUTH-EASTERN SLOPE. 
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Mouth. 

Mediterranean. 

Gulf of Lyons. 

Adriatic Sea. 

Black Sea. 

Black Sea. 

Black Sea. 

Sea of Azov. 

Caspian Sea. 

Caspian Sea. 

Course. 

S.E. 

through North-East Spain. 

W. and S. 

through Switz. & S.E. France. 

E. 

through Northern Italy. 

E., S. and E. 

thro’ Germany, Austria, & Turkey 

S.E. 

through Southern Russia. 

S.E. 

through Southern Russia. 

S.E, 

through Southern Russia. 

T 

E. and S. 

through Central and S.E. Russia, 

S., W. and S. 
between Russia and Asia. 

Source. 

Cantabrian Mts. 

Mt. St. Gothard. 

Mt. Yiso. (Alps) 

Black Forest. 

Carpathians. 

Central Russia. 

Central Russia. 

Valdai Hills. 

Ural Mountains. 

Length. 

400 

530 

400 

o o o o 

o o o o 

N » (N o 

«-H t-H 

2,400 

1,000 

River. 

Ebro. 

Rhone. 

Po. 

Danube. 

Dniester. 

Dnieper. 

Don. 

Volga. 

Ural. 

System. 

Mediter¬ 

ranean. 

Blaek Sea. 

Oaspian. 


Aflq studying thia table the pupil should be asked to write the names of the rivers in the order of their length. 




GEOGRAPHY. 


The swiftest rivers of Europe have their origin in the Alps. 
Among them are the Rhone, the Po, and the Upper course of 
the Rhine. The rivers on the Great Plain are all slow, having very little 
fall. 

Of large rivers the Volga has the least fall of any in the world. It 
drains more than the fifth of Europe, and enters the Caspian by nearly 70 
mouths. It is .navigable nearly to its source, but navigation is hindered in dry 
seasons.by shallows, and for one third of the year by ice. Canals connect it 
with the Baltic and Arctic. Sturgeon, carp and other fish are found in ita 
waters in abundance. The chief tributaries are the Oka and Kama. 

The Danube drains one thirteenth of the surface of Europe. Its 
course is divided into Upper, Middle and Lower. The current of the Upper 
Danube is rapid, descending through a mountainous country as far as Vienna. 
The Middle Danube flows from Vienna through the Plain of Hungary to the 
Austrian boundary. There it passes through a ravine 60 miles in length, 
between the Carpathian and Balkan Mountains. The end of this ravine ia 
a narrow gorge called the Iron Gate, through which the water rushes noisily 
at a great speed. The Lower Danube after flowing through a flat country, 
discharges itself into the Black Sea by three principal mouths. The Danube ii 
very broad in some places, and studded with islands. Steam vessels ply between 
the chief towns on the banks of the Danube, though navigation is in some parts 
difficult. The most important tributaries are the Inn, Morava, Drave, Theias, 
and Save. 

The Rhine, the glory of the Fatherland, is formed in Switzerland 
by three main streams, the Vorder, Mittel, and Hinter Rhine. It then flows 
rapidly North to the Lake of Constance. Thence it continues its course over a 
rocky bed,West to Basle, forming several falls and rapids, the most noted 
being the Falls of Schaffhausen, where the river, in three channels, falls 70 ft. 
Entering Germany near Basle, the Rhine flows in a northerly direction through 
a wide valley, between the Vosges and Black Forest Mountains. It turns to 
the West at Mentz and then proceeds in a North-West direction. From Bin¬ 
gen to Bonn the scenery is wild and beautiful, presenting to the view high 
mountains, steep rocks, dense forests, vine-clad slopes, romantic valleys, 
flourishing towns, pretty villages, ancient castles, old ruins, and picturesque 
islands. Below Bonn, the river flows through a flat country to the German * 
Ocean. After entering Holland it divides into two streams, the smaller one 
retaining the name of the Rhine, and the larger one being called the WaaL 
The delta of the Rhine includes about one third of Holland, and is the greatest 
in Europe. At Mentz the river is about a third of a mile broad, and at the 
Dutch boundary it is nearly half a mile. The navigation is uninterrupted 
from the sea to Bonn, and is continued up to Schaffhausen though impeded in 
places by rapids and waterfalls. The fish of this river include sturgeon, salmon, 
carp, pike, Ac. The chief tributaries are the Aar, Neckar, Maine, Moselle^ 
and Meuse. 
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LAKES— There are three groups of lakes:—* 

1. Russian. 

Ladoga, 6,300 sq. miles. Onega, 3,300 sq. miles. 

2. Swedish. 

Wener, 2,000 sq. miles. Wetter and Mselar. 

3. Alpine. 

Geneva, 330 sq. miles, Constance, Neuchatel, Zurich and 
Lucerne in Switzerland. 

Maggiore, Garda and Como in Italy. 

The Swiss and Italian lakes are remarkable for beautiful scenery. 


CLIMATE— Speaking generally, 

In the South , warm. 

In the Middle , temperate. 

In the North , eold. 

In the West, the climate is less extreme and more 
humid than in the East, on account of the proximity of 
the ocean * The Eastern countries suffer from the pierc¬ 
ing winds of Northern Asia; Spain and Italy receive the 
scorching winds of Northern Africa. 

•The sea neither receives nor gives out heat so readily as the land. 
It remains at a medium temperature all the year round. In sum¬ 
mer its breezes will therefore cool the land whilst in winter they 
will warm it. 


SOIL— With the exception of the steppes of Russia and the land in 
the extreme North, the soil is productive and generally 
under cultivation. Lombardy, Hungary, and South-West 
Russia are particularly fertile. 


PRODUCTIONS— 

Animals:—Dangerous wild animals are almost extinct. 
The brown bear, polar bear, wild boar, and wolf may 
still be found in various parts. The elk and different 
kinds of deer frequent the forests. The chamois and the 
ibex are found on the Alps. 

The domestic quadrupeds include the horse ; ox, 
sheep, pig, dog, goat, ass, and reindeer. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


PRODUCTIONS (continued). 

Birds: —The warblers more than atone for their plain 
appearance by the sweetness of their songs. In the 
North vast numbers of wild geese, swans, eider ducks &c. 
frequent the shores, whilst in the West and South are 
found the stork, crane, and pelican. Birds of prey are 
numerous and include the eagle, vulture, falcon, hawk, 
and owl. 

Reptiles are less numerous than in any other continent, and 
few of these are venomous. 

Fishes are plentiful in all the seas and rivers of Europe. 
The anchovy and tunny abound in the Mediterranean. 
In the seas of Northern Europe are the turbot, cod, 
mackerel, herring, pilchard, lobster, crab, and many 
others. The whale and seal frequent the Northern 
Ocean. Sturgeon, salmon, trout, &c. are abundant in the 
large rivers. 

Insects not so troublesome as in some parts of the globe. 
The silkworm and honey bee are the two most useful, 
and the locust the most destructive. 

Vegetables :—The South of Europe is included in the region 
of evergreen trees . There we find the chestnut, cork , oppress, 
plane , laurel , <Jc. 

In the Centre and West of Europe, deciduous trees 
(those which annually cast their leaves) prevail. 

These are succeeded on the North by pines, forests 
of which extend over great portions of Norway, Sweden 
and Russia. 

Beyond this region grows the dwarf willow , birch and 
alder . 

On the shores of the Arctic Ocean, vegetation is reduced 
to mosses and lichens. 

Wheat , rye, oats and barley may be grown in any part 
of Europe except the extreme North. Maixe is cultivated 
in the South. The vine succeeds in South and Central 
Europe. Oranges , lemons , olives and Jigs flourish in the 
South. Apples , pears , plums and cherries , with various 
berries grow in the West and Centre. Grasses are gen¬ 
erally plentiful. 
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MineralsThe useful metals are abundant, the precious 
ones scarce. 


Minerals. 

Where found. 

Coal, 

Iron, 

Copper, 

Lead, 

Tin, 

Zinc, 

Salt, 

Marble, 

Gold, 

Silver, 

Quicksil¬ 

ver, 

England, Belgium, France. Austria, &c. 

England, Belgium, France, Sweden, Austria, Ac. 
England, Sweden, Russia, Austria, &c. 

Spain, England, Austria, &c. 

England. 

England, Belgium. 

Russia, Austria, France, England. 

Italy and Greece. 

Austria. 

Austria, Spain. 

Austria, Spain. 


England i® * ar 111 advance of other European nations in mineral wealth. 
Austria is second. The Ural Mountains are also very productive, but most of 
the mines are on the Siberian side. 


RAGES OF PEOPLE—The great mass of the people belong to 
The Caucasian Race, the most intellectual and highly- 
civilized of any on the globe. There are four important 
divisions of it in Europe:— 

1. The Teutonic, including the English, Dutch,. 

Belgians, Norwegians, Swedes, Danes and. 
Germans. 

2. The Greek-Latin, containing the French, 

Portuguese, Spaniards, Italians and Greeks. 

3. The Sclavonic, comprising the Russians,, 

Poles, the inhabitants of North-West Turkey 
and the East of Austria. 

4. The Celtic, now confined to Wales, Ireland, 

and the Highlands of Scotland. 

Two families of the Caucasian race, largely scattered amongst 
these located inhabitants, keep themselves distinct:—the J0WS 

and Gipsies. 

The Mongolian Race is represented by the Turks, 
Magyars, Tartars, Finns, Laplanders, and Samoiedes. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


PART II. POLITICAL. 


DIVISIONS. 


States. 

Area. 

Population. 

Capital. 

l. Russia. 

2,200,000 

70 millions. 

St. Petersburg. 

On the River Neva. 

2. German Empire. 

212,000 

41 „ 

Berlin. 

On the River Spree. 

3. France. 

204,000 

37 „ 

Paris. 

On the River Seine. 

4. Austro-Hungar¬ 
ian Empire. 

240,000 

36 „ 

Vienna. 

On the River Danube. 

5. British Isles. 

120,000 

32 „ 

London. 

On the River Thames. 

6. Italy. 

115,000 

27 „ 

Rome. 

On the River Tiber. 

7. Spain. 

196,000 

17 » 

Madrid. 

On the R. Manzanares. 

8. Turkey in Europe 

207,000 

15 „ 

Constantinople. 

On the Bosphorus. 

9. Scandinavia. 

294,000 

6 „ 

Stockholm. 

On Lake Mselar. 

10. Belgium. 

11,000 

5 » 

Brussels. 

On the River Senne. 

11. Portugal. 

36,000 

4 „ 

Lisbon. 

On the River Tagus. 

12. Holland. 

14,000 

4 „ 

Amsterdam. 

On the River Y. 

13. Switzerland. 

16,000 

3 „ 

Berne. 

On the River Aar. 

14. Denmark. 

15,000 

2 » 

Copenhagen. 

On the Sound. 

15. Greece. 

20,000 

U » 

Athens. 

Near the G. of 

Total | 

[3,900,000 

300§ millions. 



The six States first mentioned are termed the Great Powers. 
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Some of the European States require notice, on account of their peculiar 
character. 

The German Empire is a confederation of 26 states, with Prussia 
at their head. Twenty one of the states are in North Germany and five in South 
Germany. To these must be added the province of Alsace-Lorraine taken from 
France in 1871. 


The chief states in order of importance are:— 


In North Germany. 

In South Germany. 

STATS. 

CAPITAL. 


STATIC. 

CAPITAL. 


Prussia, 

Saxony, 

Mecklenburg- 

Schwerin. 

Oldenburg, 

Brunswick, 

Saxe-Weimar, 

Berlin, 

Dresden, 

Schwerin, 

Oldenburg, 

Brunswick, 

Weimar, 

Kingdom. 

Grand Duchy. 

Duchy. 
Grand Duchy. 

Bavaria, 

Wurtemburg, 

Baden, 

Hesse-Darm- 

stadt, 

Alsace-Lor¬ 
raine , 

Munich, 

Stuttgart, 

Carlsruhe, 

Darmstadt, 

Strasburg, 

Kingdom. 

i> 

Grand Duchy. 

»> 

Province. 


The Austro-Hungarian Empire is composed of a number of 
states that have, at different times, come under the rule of the Arch-Duke of 
Austria. It embraces Austria Proper and six other former German States 
Bohemia, Moravia, Illyria, Styria, Tyrol and Salzburg; Hungary, Transylvania , 
Galicia (a portion of the old kingdom of Poland) the Military Frontier, Dalmatia, 
&c. Hungary is still a distinct kingdom, having the Emperor of Austria for its 
King, and Pesth or Buda for its capital. 

The Kingdom Of Italy consists of the old kingdoms of Sardinia and 
the “Two Sicilies ” (Naples and Sicily), the Papal States and the old states of 
Venetia, Lombardy, Tuscany, Parma and Modena, consolidated into one kingdom. 
This was accomplished between 1858 and 1870. 

Turkey in Europe formerly consisted of the six provinces of Bulgaria , 
Roumelia, Thessaly , Albania, Bosnia and Herzegovina , together with three princi¬ 
palities (Roumania, Servia, Montenegro) only nominally subject to the Sultan, and 
having princes and governments of their own. Since the war with Russia (1877-8) 
the following have become independent. 


STATE. 

CAPITA L. 

STATE. 

CAPITAL. 

Roumania, 

Servia, 

Bucharest. 

Belgrade. 

Montenegro, 

Bulgaria, 

Cetigne. 

1' Sophia. 


Bosnia and Herzegovina have been occupied by Austria. 


Scandinavia includes Sweden and Norway, two distinct countries, in¬ 
habited by different peoples under separate governments, but the same sovereign. 
The capital of Norway is Christiana. 

Switzerland is a federal republic comprising 22 cantons of various sizes. 
They are united for mutual protection, but are totally independent in managing 
local affairs. 
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GEOGRAPHY, 


States. 

Industries. 

RUSSIA. 

Agriculture . Only about one-sixth of Russia is under cultiva¬ 
tion, much of the land being unfit for agricultural operations. The 
most fertile portions are in the South and West. Rye, (the chief 
food of the people) oats, wheat and barley, are extensively grown. 
Hemp and flax are largely produced. Tobacco, the vine and the 
mulberry are cultivated in the South. Cattle and sheep are reared 
in great numbers on the steppes. 

Fisheries. Carried on extensively in the seas and large rivers. 
The chief captures are, seals, sturgeon and salmon. 

Mining. Actively pursued under the control of the Govern¬ 
ment. Iron, copper, salt and a little coal. 

Manufactures. Increasing. The most important are, hempen 
fabrics, (canvas, sail-cloth, &c.) linen, Russia leather, iron, firearms. 

GERMAN 

EMPIRE. 

Agriculture. Good. Wheat, barley, oats and rye are culti¬ 
vated. Potatoes, hops, beetroot, hemp, flax, chicory, tobacco, peas 
and beans are also grown. The Rhine provinces are especially noted 
for their vineyards. The rearing of cattle, especially sheep, horses 
and pigs, is largely carried on. Saxony wool is very superior. 

Fisheries. Of moderate importance. 

Mining. The mines are worked and yield an abundance of 

iron, coal, copper, tin, lead and silver. 

Manufactures. The linen manufacture is carried on exten¬ 
sively, and is the most important. Cotton, wool, silk, leather, hard¬ 
ware, earthenware, glass, porcelain, paper, beer, spirits, wines, 
wooden clocks, toys, musical boxes, dec. 

FRANCE, 

Agriculture. The majority of the French people are employed 
in agricultural pursuits. Corn is largely grown, and great attention is 
paid to the cultivation of the vine, especially in the S. Other products 
are, hemp, flax, beetroot (for sugar), tobacco, hops, and in the S. the 
mulberry. The ordinary fruits are plentiful. Cattle are reared for food. 
Poultry are largely kept in the N.& eggs are exported in great numbers. 

Fisheries. The anchovy & tunny are caught in abundance in 
the Mediterranean Sea, pilchards, turbot, mackerel, herrings dec., in 
the English Channel. 

Mining. About one tenth as much coal as in England is brought 
to the surface. Iron, salt, & building stone are obtained in abundance. 

Manufactures. The manufactures of France are more impor¬ 
tant than those of any other country on the continent, and stand next 
to those of Great Britain. Wines are made in all parts except the N. , but 
those of the S. & E. are most noted.. Silk is manufactured chiefly in the 

S. & S-E., Lyons being the chief seat ; Cotton in the N. at Rouen, St. 
Quentin, Lille, &c; Woollens in the N., at Rouen, Elbeuf, &c; Linen 
in theN. & E. and in Dauphiny in the S-E; Iron chiefly at St. Etienne 
in the Upper Loire valley; clocks, watches, jewellery de trinkets at Paris; 
brandy in the neighbourhood of Cognac, in the S.-W.; porcelain at 
Sevres, &c.; carpets and tapestry at Paris; gloves, leather, paper, 
hosiery, hats, glass, dec., in various parts. 
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Commerce. 

Rapidly extending. Mostly 
with England & America. Great 
Overland trade with China. Com¬ 
munication between different 
parts of empire, good, chiefly 
by rivers and canals. 

Exports. Grain, timber, 
leather, hides, hemp, flax, tallow, 
wool, furs, potash, linseed, sail¬ 
cloth, bristles. 

Imports. Manufactured 
goods, colonial produce, coal, 
machinery, wines and raw 
materials. 

Chief Ports. St. Peters¬ 
burg, Riga-, Odessa, Astrakhan, 
Archangel. 

Prosperous. Means of transit 
in the empire generally good. 

Exports. Corn, cattle, 
wool, linen, timber, agricultural 
produce. 

Imports. Woollen, cotton 
and silk goods, machinery, hard¬ 
ware, wines, colonial produce, 
raw cotton, dec. 

Chief Ports. *Memel, 

Konigsberg, Dantzic, Stettin, 
Lubeck, Kiel, Altona, Ham¬ 
burg, Bremen. 

Very large. Next to that of 
England. Country well situated 
and internal communication 
generally good. 

Exports. Silk, cotton and 
woollen goods; wines and bran¬ 
dies; jewellery, clocks ds articles 
of taste, fashion , dec. 

Imports. Rem material 
for manufacture; tea, cofee, 
sugar and other tropical pro¬ 
duce; manufactured goods and 
coal from England. 

Chief Ports. Dunkirk, 
Calais, Boulogne, Dieppe,Havre, 
Cherbourg (naval), Brest (naval), 
Nantes, Bordeaux, Marseilles, 
Toulon (naval). 


People, Government, &c. 

People. Nearly aU belong to the Sclavonic 
race. In the South-East are the Tartars, and 
in the North, the Finns, Laplanders and Samoi- 
edes. Jews are numerous in Poland. Formerly 
the mass of the peasantry were serfs attached to 
the land. Serfdom was abolished by a decree 
of the present Czar. (Alexander II.) 

Government. An absolute monarchy. 
The monarch is styled Czar or Emperor. 

Religion. The established form of worship 
is that of the Greek Church, to which five-sixths 
of the people belong. The majority of the Poles 
are Roman Catholics. Many of the inhabitants 
of Finland and the Baltic provinces are Luther¬ 
ans. The Tartars and Circassians are Mahomet- 


People. The Germans are a military nation, 
well educated and industrious. 

Government. An Emperor (the King of 
Prussia) with a central parliament, to which the 
confederated States send representatives. 

Religion. Protestants and Catholics are 
about equal in number. Established religion, 
Protestant. 

People. The people are industrious and 
ingenious, excitable, changeable, fond of fashion 
and martial glory, and easily able to adapt 
themselves to altered circumstances. France 
possesses a very large army, and the largest 
navy on the continent. 


Government. A Republic, with a Presi¬ 
dent, Senate and House of Assembly. 

Religion. Chiefly Roman Catholic, but 
freedom is allowed to all. 
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geography. 


States. 

Industries. 

AUSTRO- 

HUNGARIAN 

EMPIRE. 

Agriculture. About one third of the soil is 
cultivated, but it is not made as productive as it might 
be. Wheat, barley, oats, maize and rice are the pre¬ 
vailing crops. The vineyards are extensive, especially 
in Hungary. The olive flourishes in the South. The 
number of cattle and sheep is large. 

Fisheries. Unimportant. 

Mining. Yery important; nearly all the minerals 
being found in different parts of the empire. Most of 
the mines are worked under the direction of the govern¬ 
ment. 

Manufactures. Improving. The most import¬ 
ant are, linen, woollen, cotton and silk goods, hardware, 
glass and paper. 

ITALY. 

Agriculture. The soil is very fertile, but the 
people are indolent‘and their agricultural operations 
unsatisfactory. Lombardy is the most highly cultivated 
portion of the country. Corn afld rice; the mulberry, 
olive and vine; oranges, lemons, tkc., are largely grown. 
Large tracts are used as pasture land for cattle, the 
rearing of which is extensively followed. 

Fisheries. Actively carried on. Anchovies, tunnies 
and sardines are taken in great numbers from the 
neighbouring sea. The rivers and lakes also contain 
fish in abundance. 

Mining. Beautiful marble is quarried in the 

Apennines near Carrara. Sulphur is obtained chiefly 

in Sicily. 

Manufactures. Principally carried on in Lom¬ 
bardy and Piedmont. Silk is the most important. 
Velvet, straw-plait, lace, leather, pottery, coarse linen, 
cotton and woollen goods, paper and chemicals are also 
made. 
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Commerce. 

People, Government, &c. 

Not important. The small 
amount of coast and defective 
internal communication, are 
great disadvantages. 

Exports. Timber, com, 

wool, wine, woollen, linen and 
cotton goods, metals and glass. 

Imports. Manufactured 
goods , colonial produce, raw 
materials . 

Chief Ports. Trieste, 

and Fiume. 

People. The Austrians are a branch of 
the German family. A great number of the 
people however, inhabiting Austria, are Poles. 
The men are all required to serve in the army 
for three years. 

Government. A limited monarchy. The 
monarch however has the title of Emperor. 

Religion. By far the greatest number 
of the inhabitants are Roman Catholics; but 
great numbers belong to the Greek Church, 
others are Protestants; there are a great many 

Jews. 

Very considerable, and to a 

People. The people are not very indus¬ 

large extent carried on by her 

trious. Brigands and beggars are numerous. 

own ships and men. 

The inhabitants of Savoy however are a hardy 
and industrious race and speak the French 

Exports. Silk, olive-oil, 

language. 

marble, sulphur, wines, fruits, 
fish, rice. 

Government. A limited monarchy. 

Imports. Calicoes, mus¬ 

Religion. The stronghold of Roman 

Catholicism. The Pope lives in Rome. Pro¬ 

lins, linens, woollens, hardware , 

testantism is gaining ground. 

coal and tropical produce. 

Chief Ports. Genoa, 
Leghorn, Civita, Vecchia (Port 
of Rome), Naples, Palermo, 
Messina, Brindisi, Ancona and 


Venice. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


States. 

Industries. 

SPAIN. 

Agriculture. The soil is generally fertile, but not well 
cultivated. The people are indolent and their implements rude. 
The dhief objects of care are, the vine, mulberry, olive, orange 
and lemon. Fine wheat and rice are also produced. Three-fifths 
of the country is pasture land. The Spanish sheep, of the Merino 
breed, are remarkable for the fineness of their wool. Silkworms, 
bees and cochineal insects receive a large amount of attention. 

Fisheries. These furnish employment to many people 
on some parts of the coast. The fishes caught are chiefly 
anchovies, tunnies and pilchards. 

Mining. Spain is rich in minerals. Large quantities of 
lead, quicksilver and iron are obtained. The other minerals are 
neglected. 

Manufactures. Not in a flourishing condition. Wine 
is by far the most important, Xeres being the centre. Silk is 
manufactured in the East; iron in the North; leather and 
barilla in various parts. 

TURKEY. 

Agriculture. Not extensively carried on. Chiefly pur¬ 
sued in the Valley of the Danube, where the land is specially 
fertile. The principal products are, maize, whecd, rice, barley, 
millet, cotton, tobacco, the vine and olive. Great numbers of 
cattle are reared. 

Fisheries and Mining receive little attention. The 
only mineral worked to any extent is iron. 

Manufactures. Not considerable. Leather, firearms, 
carpets, shawls, woollen, cotton and silk goods. 

SCANDI¬ 

NAVIA. 

Agriculture. Very little of the land either in Sweden or 
Norway, is under cultivation. Corn is the chief object of culture. 
Cattle rearing is extensively pursued. The cutting of timber for 
exportation, employs a great number of people. 

Fisheries. Of great importance. Cod, herring, haddock, 
lobster and salmon are largely caught. 

Mining Minerals are abundant, and the mines are well 
worked. They yield iron, copper, lead , dec. 

Manufactures. Unimportant. The peasantry make 
their own common articles of dress. 
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STANDARDS IV, V, VI. 


Commerce 

People, Government, &c. 

Chiefly with England and 
France. Excessive duties cause 
a great amount of smuggling. 
Internal communication is in 
many parts difficult on account 
of bad roads, and dangerous 
because of armed robbers. 

Exports. Wine; raisins, 
oranges, nuts; wool, lead, quick¬ 
silver; leather and silk; olive oil, 
cork, barilla and salt. 

Imports. Manufactured 
goods, tropical produce desalt,fish. 

Chief Ports. Barcelona, 
Valencia, Alicant, Carthagena, 
Malaga, Cadiz, Seville, Corunna, 
Santander, Bilboa. 

People. At one timo the most enterprising 
in the world, but now more indolent than active. 
They have always been somewhat superstitious. 
Bull fighting is the national sport. 

Government. A limited monarchy. 
The king is assisted by the Cortes, composed of 
a Senate and a Congress of Deputies. 

Religion. Roman Catholic. 

Large, but chiefly in the 
possession of foreign nations, 
particularly England. 

Exports. Corn, wool, silk, 
wine, tobacco, cotton; leather, 
carpets, fruits, olive oil, horses, 
cattle, due. 

Imports. Manufactured 
goods, tropical produce, coal, <kc. 

Chief Ports. Constanti- 
j nople, Saloniki, Gallipoli. 

People. Only about two millions are 

Turks. The great mass of the people belong 
to the Sclavonic race. Greeks, Roumanians, 
Arnauts and Gipsies are the other races under 
Turkish rule. Education poor. The learned 
[ class are called the Ulema, and have many 
[ privileges. 

Government. Despotic, under a Sultan 
or Emperor. The Court \s named the Sublime 
Porte. 

Religion. The Turks are Mahometans, 
but the other races nearly all worship according 
to the forms of the Greek Church. 

In a flourishing state. Inter¬ 
nal communication not very 
good. 

Exports. Timber, iron, ; 
copper, fish, pitch, tar, turpen¬ 
tine, <kc. 

Imports. Manufactured 
goods, tropical produce, wine, 
salt, tkc. 

Chief Ports. Stockholm 
and Gottenburg in Sweden; 
Christiana, Bergen and Ham- 1 
merfest in Norway. 1 

People. Industrious and moderately well 
educated. The Laplanders live in the far North. 
Reindeer and dogs are their beasts of burden. 

Government. Constitutional Monarchy 
Each country has a distinct parliament; that of 
Sweden is called the Diet, that of Norway the 
Storthing. 

Religion. Protestant. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


States. 

Industries. 

BELGIUM. 

Agriculture. In a state of excellence equalled 
by few countries in the world. Very little land is left 
uncultivated. More com is grown than is required for 
the wants of the people. Flax, hemp, the potato, beet¬ 
root, &c., are largely cultivated. Large numbers of horses 
are bred and exported, principally to England. 

Fisheries. Unimportant. 

Mining, Coal and iron abound in the South and 
and East. More coal is obtained than in any other 
country on the continent. Zinc is also found. The 
mines are all well worked. 

Manufactures. In a very flourishing condition. 
Woollen, cotton and linen goods, carpets, lace and iron 
are extensively made.. 

PORTUGAL, 

Agriculture. Not in a flourishing state. It is 
however improving. The people are chiefly occupied in 
the cultivation of the vine. The olive, orange, lemon, fig, 
and other fruit trees abound. Com and maize are also 
grown, but not sufficient for the population. Dairy pro¬ 
duce has also to be imported. 

Fisheries. Not well worked, though fish abounds 
on the coast. 

Mining. The mineral products are not extensively 
procured. Salt is exported. 

Manufactures. Wine is the only manufacture 
of any importance. 

HOLLAND. 

Agriculture. Most attention is paid to the rear¬ 
ing of cattle and dairy farming. Dutch butter and cheese 
are especially noted. Com, potatoes, fax and hemp are 
cultivated. 

Fisheries. The fisheries are not carried on with 
such vigour as they used to be. Dutch herrings are 
famous. A few ships are engaged in the Northern whale 
fishery. Cod is caught off the coast. 

Mining. No minerals. 

Manufactures. Not so important as formerly. 
Ship-building and spirit-distilling are the most exten¬ 
sive. Linen, sugar-refining and wooden clocks may also 
be mentioned. 
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SI 


Commerce. 

People, Government, &c. 

Thriving. Internal communi¬ 
cation exceedingly good. 

Exports. Manufactured 
goods, agricultural produce and 
coal. 

Imports. Raw material 
for manufacture; tropical pro¬ 
ductions and wines. 

Chief Ports. Antwerp, 
Bruges, Ostend. 

People. The people are among the most 

industrious and intelligent in the world. They 
are partly French and partly German. Their 
country is the most thickly populated in 
Europe. 

Government. A limited monarchy. 
There are two Houses, Senators and Representa¬ 
tives. 

Religion, Roman Catholic, but liberty is 
allowed to all religions. 

Chiefly carried on with the 
English, who are by far the 
chief purchasers. The internal 
communication is wretched. 

Exports. Principally wine 
(chiefly port from Oporto), also 
fruits, olive oil, cork and salt. 

Imports. All kinds of 
manufactured goods, com, salt- 
fish and colonial produce. 

Chief Ports. Lisbon, 

Oporto. 

People. The people are the same race as 
the Spaniards, and speak a similar language. 
They are ignorant, superstitious, bigoted and 
dirty. 

Government. A limited monarchy. 

The Parliament, which consists of Peers and 
Deputies, is called the Cortes. 

Religion. Roman Catholic, others are 
tolerated. 

Very extensive. At one time 
the greatest commercial country 
in Europe. Good internal com¬ 
munication by road and canal, 
and proportionately large sea¬ 
board. 

Exports. Farm produce, 
especially butter & cheese, cattle . 

Imports. Tea, co fee, sugar, 
spices, manufactured goods . 

Chief Ports. Amster¬ 
dam, Rotterdam, Flushing. 

People. The Dutch have always been noted 
for industry, cleanliness, frugality, perseverance 
and enterprise. 

Government. A constitutional mon¬ 
archy. The King is assisted by a State's General, 
consisting of an Upper House of life members 
and a Lower House of Representatives. 

Religion. Protestant. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


States. 

Industries. 

SWITZER¬ 

LAND. 

Agriculture is followed largely in the valleys, 
where wheat, oats, barley, maize, hemp, flax and the vine 
are cultivated. But Switzerland is principally pastoral. 
The rearing of cattle and dairy farming occupying great 
numbers of the people. The pasture lands are excellent.' 

Fisheries. The rivers and lakes are well stocked 
with fish. 

Mining. The rocks are not rich in mineral wealth. 

Manufactures. In the North (St. Gan, Zurich, 
&c.), cotton and silk; in the West, (Geneva, Neuchatel,) 
watches, jewellery and musical boxes. Leather, gloves, 
carvings in wood, cheese, pottery, dec., are also made. 

DENMARK. 

Agriculture. The cultivation of the land and 
dairy farming are the chief employments of the Banish 
people. Oats, barley and rye are the principal crops. 

Fisheries. Employ many of the inhabitants. 

Mining. No minerals. 

Manufactures. Of no importance. Coarse articles 
of attire are home spun. 

GREECE, 

Agriculture. The greater portion of the country 

Is pasture land. The cultivation of the remainder is 
defective. Com , rice, cotton, tobacco, the olive, the 
! mulberry and the Corinthian grape are the chief objects 
of culture. Sheep and goats are numerous, and bees are 
kept largely in Attica. 

The Fisheries are worked moderately well. 

Manufactures* Few and unimportant. Ship¬ 
building, articles for domestic use and clothing . 
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Commerce. 

People, Government, &c. 

Flourishing. Good transit trade 
between France and Austria. Rivers 
and lakes advantageous for carrying 
purposes. Mountains and want of 
sea coast are great obstacles in the 
way of trade. 

Exports. Watches, jewellery, 
musical boxes and wood carvings; 
cotton and silk goods ; cheese, preserved 
milk, dec. 

Imports. Com, salt-fish, wines, 
manufactured goods, colonial produce. 
No ports. 

People. The people are a strong 
active and industrious race; they 
have no distinct language, but in 
some parts the French and in others 
the German is used. 

Government, a Republic. 

Religion. The majority are 
Protestants, although a good propor¬ 
tion are Roman Catholics. 

Considerable for a country having 
no important manufactures. 

Exports. Farm produce. 

Imports. Manufactured goods, 
colonial produce, iron, coal, urine, dec. 

Chief Ports. Copenhagen, 
Elsinore. 

People. The Danes are intelli¬ 
gent and well educated. 

Government. A limited Mon¬ 
archy. 

Religion. Protestant. 

The Greeks are skilful mariners 
and their commerce is extensive. 
They are largely in possession of the 
carrying trade between the western 
countries of Europe and the Levant. 

Exports. Agricultural produce, 
olive oil, currants, valonia, silk, dried 
figs, cotton, honey, dec. 

Imports. Cotton, woollen and silk 
goods, tropical produce, iron, earthen¬ 
ware, dec. 

Chief Ports. Syra, Nauplia, 
Hydra, Patras and the Piraeus. 

People. The Greeks are the 
descendants of a people who were at 
one time the most learned and power¬ 
ful in the world. They have not 
long freed themselves from Turkey, 
to whom they were for a long time 
subject. 

Government. A limited Mon¬ 
archy. 

Religion. Greek Church. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


TOWNS. 


RUSSIA. 


Town. 

Remarks. 

St. Petersburg. 

Capital; built on islands at the mouth of the Neva; 
various parts connected by bridges of boats; well built 
and regularly laid out; contains large and imposing gov¬ 
ernment buildings; considerable trade, but the river is 
not deep enough for very large vessels; Cronstadt is its 
port; Peter the Great laid the foundation in 1703. 

Riga . 

On the Gulf of Eiga, (Baltic Sea); great trade in 
timber, com, dec. 

Odessa. 

On the North-Western shores of the Black Sea,; of 
great importance commercially; water sufficiently deep 
for the largest ships; large trade in com, wool, dec; hand¬ 
some regularly built town; many foreigners reside here. 

! Astrakhan . 

I 

At the mouth of the Volga; centre of trade between 
Eussia and the East; considerable manufacturing town, 
silk, cotton, wool, leather, soap, dec ; great quantities of 
fish are caught and exported; town irregularly built. 

Archangel . 

On the Northern Dwina; important port, but blocked 
up with ice during 9 months of the year; exports com, 
timber, hemp, fiax, tallow, pitch and tar. 

Moscow . 

Large city on the Moskva; ancient capital; centre 
of interior trade; residence of a great number of the 
nobility; great fair; greater part of the town destroyed 
by fire during the invasion of Eussia by Napoleon the 
1st, (1812), but since rebuilt; the Kremlin, an enclosure 
in the middle of the city, contains a great number of 
public buildings whose gilded domes and spires present 
an imposing and picturesque appearance. 

Warsaw . 

On the Vistula; ancient capital of Poland; wool, 
cotton and leather manufactures; badly built. 

Nijni Novgorod. 

At the confluence of the Oka and Volga; large 
annual fair attended by thousands of strangers. 

Kazan . 

On the Volga; large soap works and tanneries ; manu¬ 
factures wool, cotton, dec. 

j Tula, Kief, Kherson, Helsingfors, Sebastopol. 
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GERMAN EMPIRE. 


Town. 

Remarks. 

Berlin . 

Capital; on the Spree; regularly built, handsome 
city; chief manufactures, iron y wool, cotton, silk, porce¬ 
lain, <Sic. 

Hamburg. 

On the Elbe; chief port; great trade, principally 
with England; manufacture of sugar. 

Breslau. 

On the Oder; extensive trade in grain , timber and 
wool. 

Munich . 

Large town; splendid buildings, libraries, &c. 

Cologne. .. 

On the Rhine; ancient city; noted for the manufac¬ 
ture of Eau-de-Cologne. 

Dresden . 

On the Elbe; one of the finest cities in Germany; 
manufacture of porcelain. 

Dantzic . 

Near the mouth of the Vistula; fine harbour; large 
com trade; spruce breweries; manufacture of wool, 
leather, &c. 

Frankfort . 

! On the Mayne; former capital; celebrated fair. 

Konigsberg, Hanover, Strasburg, Magdeburg, Bremen, Nuremburg, Potsdam, 
Leipsic, Stettin, Aix-la-Chapelle, &c. 


FRANCE. 


Paris. 

Capital; on the Seine; centre of fashion and taste; 
next to London the most important city in the world; 
regularly built; handsome streets; magnificent public 
buildings; occupied by the Germans (1871). 

Lyons. 

At the confluence of the Rhone and Saone; second 
city; chief seat of the silk manufacture ; cotton, wool, 
lea ther and jewellery are also extensively manufactured 
here. 

Marseilles. 

On the Gulf of Lyons; principal port; great trade; 

exports silk, spirits, cutlery, perfumes, &c. 

Rouen. 

Near the mouth of the Seine; chief seat of the cotton 
manufacture. 

Bordeaux. 

On the Garonne; exports great quantities of wine 
and brandy. 

Calais. .. 

Situated on the Straits of Dover ; steam boats con¬ 
taining passengers ply continually between Calais and 
Dover. 

Lille, Toulouse, Toulon, Nantes, Havre, Orleans, Avignon, Brest, Versailles, 
Rheims, Boulogne^ Dieppe, &c. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE. 


Town. 

Remarks. 

Vienna. 

Capital; on the Danube; large buildings; beautiful 
suburbs; centre of trade; extensive manufactures; one 
of the largest cities in Europe; climate unhealthy. 

Prague. 

Capital of Bohemia ; great trade ; contains an univer¬ 
sity; manufactures cotton, linen, silk, firearms, tobacco, disc. 

Pesth and Buda. 

Capital of Hungary; two large towns united by sus¬ 
pension bridge. 

Brunn. 

Capital of Moravia; manufacture of vsool and silk. 

Trieste.. 

On the Gulf cf Trieste, in the Adriatic Sea ; chief 
port; ship building ; manufactures soap, sugar, disc. 

Presburg in Hungary : Cracow in Poland, &c. 


ITALY. 


Rome. 

Capital; on the Tiber; very ancient city; contains : 
the ruins of many splendid buildings; at one time the 
most important city in the world; present residence of 
the Pope; seat of one of the oldest universities of the 
world. 

V 

Naples. 

Beautifully situated on the Bay of Naples, near Mt. 
Vesuvius; beautiful climate ; no trade or manufacture 
of importance. 

Florence. 

On the River Arno; contains numerous works of art, 
and was the birthplace of Michael Angelo and Dante. 

Milan. 

On the Olona, a tributary of the Po ; contains num¬ 
erous magnificent buildings ; considerable trade. 

Venice. 

Built on numerous small islands on the North-West¬ 
ern shores of the Adriatic Sea ; the chief thoroughfares 
are canals, and the chief mode of transit is by boats called 
gondolas; very fine public buildings; once the chief seat 
of trade in the Mediterranean Sea. 

J Turin, Genoa, Palermo, Leghorn, Bologna, Brindisi, &c. 
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SPAIN. 


Town. 

Remarks. 

Madrid. 

On the River Manzanares, a tributary of the Tagus; 
capital; badly situated; unhealthy; suburbs uninviting. 

Barcelona. 

On the Mediterranean Sea: ; chief port; cotton and 
silk manufactures; important trade. 

Cadiz. 

On the coast, a little to the North of Gibraltar; 
strong fortress; principal trade with the Spanish colonies 
and West Indies. 

Seville. 

On the Guadalquiver; oranges largely grown in the 
neighbourhood and exported; manufacture of tobacco. 

Granada. 

Not so prosperous and important as formerlj*$3P^fc, 
wool and gunpowder are manufactured. 

Valencia, Malaga, Cordova, Saragossa, Oartliagena, &c. 


TURKEY. 


Constantinople. 

Capital; beautifully situated on the Bosphorus; 
streets narrow and dirty; manufactures, leather, silk, 
cotton, linen, gold and silver embroidering, jewellery. 

Adrianople. 

Second city; on the Maritza; leather and silk manu¬ 
factures. 

Saloniki. 

On the Gulf of Saloniki; great trade; manufactures 
leather, carpets and metal'goods. 

Gallipoli. 

On the Dardanelles; noted for the manufacture of 
Morocco leather. 

Belgrade, capital of Servia; Sophia, capital of Bulgaria ; Bucharest, capital of 
Wallachia; Jassy, capital of Moldavia'; Bosna Serai, capital of Bosnia, &c. 


NORWAY and SWEDEN. 


Stockholm. 

Capital of Sweden; beautifully situated at the 
entrance of Lake Mselar; centre of trade. 

Christiana. 

Capital of Norway; at the head of the Gulf of Chris¬ 
tiana ; thriving city; chief seat of the timber trade. 

Gottenbnrg. ... 

At the entrance of the Cattegat; considerable manu¬ 
factures. 

Upsal. 

In Sweden ; splendid cathedral; ancient university. 

Norkoping, Calmar, Carlscrona, Bergen, Malmoe, &c. [ 
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GEOGRAPHY, 


BELGIUM. 


Towns. 

Remarks. 

Brussels.....* 

Capital; noted for the manufacture of carpets and 
lace ; a handsome city. 

Ghent. 

On the Scheldt; chief seat of the cotton manufacture. 

Antwerp. 

At the mouth of the Scheldt; chief port; great trade; 
splendid Gothic cathedral. 

Liege. 

Chief seat of the iron trade; large quantities of coal 
found in the neighbourhood. 

| Bruges, Tournay, Namur, &c. | 


PORTUGAL. 


Lisbon. 

Capital, at the mouth of the Tagus; large trade; half 
destroyed by an earthquake in 1765. 


Oporto. 

At the mouth of the Douro; second city; chief seat 

1 of the port wine trade. 

| Setubal, Cintra, Elvas, &c. | 


HOLLAND. 


Amsterdam. 

Capital; on the Y; contains a great many canals, 
crossed by hundreds of bridges; a well built city; ship¬ 
building extensively carried on. 

Rotterdam. 

On the Maas; second city and port; surrounded by 
a moat; considerable trade and manufactures. 

The Hague.. 

Seat of Government. 

Utrecht. 

1 On the Rhine; considerable inland trade. 

Leyden, Haarlem, Saardem, &c. 1 


SWITZERLAND. 


Berne.. 

Capital; on the River Aar. 

Geneva. 

Largest town in Switzerland; on the lake of Geneva; 
extensive manufacture of watches , dec. 

Zurich. 

i 

On the lake of Zurich; contains a large public library; 
silk manufacture. 

Lausanne, Basle, &c. J 


DENMARK. 


Copenhagen. ... 

On the East of the island of Zealand, and on tho 
shores of the Sound; good harbour; fortified; regularly 
built; centre of trade. 

Elsinore. 

At the entrance of the Sound; fortress of Kronberg 
in the neighbourhood. 

Aalborg, lloskildc, &c. j 


GREECE. 


Athens. 

Capital; on the East coast; very ancient city; con¬ 
tains the ruins of magificent buildings. 

1 Naupliai . 

Seaport on the Gulf of Nauplia. 

'Patras. 

Seaport on the Gulf of Lepanto. 
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Every Sum answers a purpose, and is in the right place. 
No Test Cards or Table Books necessarily required. 


Standard I. & II,, 1500 Exercises - Id. 
Standard III., 700 „ - Id. 

Standard IV., 1800 - lid. 

Standard V., 1500 , - lid. 

standard VI., 1200 „ - 2d. 

EACH BOOK MAY BE HAD IN CLOTH FOR Id. EXTRA. 


ARITHMETIC complete, in cloth - - 9d. 

KEY „ „ .* Is. 


ARITHMETICAL 

TEST CARDS, 

Standards II, III, IV, V. and VI. 

36 Cards, 5 sums on each card. In cloth case. 

ONE SHILLING. 

Specimen copies of any of the above free by post for published price 
in stamps . 


Leeds : J. W. BEAN & SON, 149, Briggate. 

London: Simfkin, Marshall, & Co., and all Educational Booksellers. 












